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AND HE BELIEVED IN JEHOVAH AND HE RECKONED 
IT TO HIM FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS 



IRA MAURICE PRICE 
The University of Chicago 



This is a twin-text of " The Just shall Live by Faith," discussed in 
the Biblical World for January. These texts, according to the writers 
of the New Testament, are the most important statements of the 
function of faith found in the Old Testament. Taken together they 
furnish a sound basis for some of the definitions of faith which lie 
beneath the discussions of the New Testament. 

Abraham's life is a kind of source-book of Jewish history, litera- 
ture, and doctrine. Its narrative of his experiences, of glimpses of 
his outer and inner life, of his aggressive energy, of his devotion to 
Jehovah as the God of the Hebrews, furnish random examples of the 
fruitage which may be expected from a life based upon principles of 
righteousness. Rabbinical schools and scholars gave Abraham first 
place in their "hall of fame," and his conduct and words the chief 
seats in their synagogal discussions. Abraham was their model, and 
his life almost their ideal. 

The context of our verse is the background upon which we must 
take its measurement. The fifteenth chapter of Genesis opens with 
an assurance on the part of Jehovah that must certainly set at rest 
the anxiety of Abram. In a vision Jehovah appeared to Abram and 
said: "Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great 
reward" (vs. i). "Do not be anxious about the future, for I shall 
defend thee, and shall largely reward thee for leaving thy native land 
at my call." Abram then reveals what has been troubling him and 
causing him to fear for the future. He has no child, and a foreigner, 
Eliezer the Damascene, is to be his heir. Jehovah quickly dispels 
this delusion with these words: "This man shall not be thine heir; 
but he that shall come forth out of thine own body shall be thine 
heir" (vs. 4). Then as if to reassure him of the certain fulfilment 
and perpetuation of the promise, Abram is led forth on a starry 
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night, and told to look at the brilliantly clear heavens of that eastern 
land, and to count the number of stars if he is able, and it is 
added: "So shall thy seed be" (vs. 5). After this marvelous display 
of shining stars in confirmation of the promise of Jehovah, the writer 
says: "And he believed in Jehovah; and he reckoned it to him for 
righteousness" (vs. 6). Abram (so he is called in this chapter) 
accepted this as truth and believed that Jehovah would fulfil to him 
this promise, in spite of the fact that all present appearances dis- 
counted such a possibility. This belief of Abram, this trust in the 
word of Jehovah, is credited to him for righteousness. 

The Jewish schools in the so-called " interbiblical period" prob- 
ably held some definite opinion on this phase of Abraham's life. 
Mattathias, the father of the Maccabean leaders, in his dying mes- 
sage to his sons (I Mace. 2:52) says : " Was not Abraham found faithful 
in temptation, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness?" 
Ecclesiasticus in calling the roll of famous men in Israel's history, 
says of Abraham: "who kept the law of. the Most High .... and 
when he was proved he was found faithful." In both of these 
passages the writers had in mind Abraham's command to offer up 
Isaac (Gen. 22:1), and thus based their conclusion on "works" 
rather than on "faith" as embodied in Gen. 15:6. The Jewish 
interpretation of that period is echoed and practically indorsed by 
James when he says (2:21-23): "Was not Abraham our father 
justified by works when he offered Isaac his son upon the altar?" 
His compliance with God's command was then the basis of his 
righteousness or faith. It was a righteousness or faith built on 
obedience to law or command, hence a righteousness of works rather 
than of faith. 

The next notable interpreter of Abraham's career was Philo, the 
Alexandrian philosopher (20 B.c-42 a.d.) who sought to fuse and 
harmonize Hebrew religious thought with Greek philosophy. In at 
least ten passages he discusses the different clauses and ideas of our 
text. Lightfoot (Galatians, pp. 159 ff.) has made a careful study of 
these passages, covering several pages of his commentary, the pith 
of which is freely used in the following treatment. Philo, like Paul, 
his later contemporary, once or twice comments on the second clause 
of the verse, the imputation of righteousness to Abraham. Occa- 
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sionally faith is co-ordinated with piety, or is regarded as the reward 
rather than the source of a godly life. But generally faith is supreme 
in his theology. Thackeray (The Relation of St. Paid to Contemporary 
Jewish Thought, pp. 91 ff.) gives apt quotations from five of Philo's 
works in which he discusses Gen. 15:6. Here are translations of 
some of his words: "To trust in God alone is the work of a great 
and stupendous intellect. And it is well said that his faith was 
counted for righteousness, for there is nothing so right (or just) as 
pure faith in God alone." "Perfect confidence in God is the sole 
work of righteousness." "Praise is given to Abraham in Scripture 
because he believed God, a thing which may be said in a very brief 
space, but the successful achievement of which is the greatest of 
things. For in what else should one put one's trust ? Not in high 
position, wealth, health, etc.; all these are uncertain and deceitful. 
Faith in God then is the only sure and infallible good, .... the entire 
amelioration of the soul, which leans for support on Him who is the 
cause of all things, who is able to do all things and willeth to do those 
which are most excellent." Other passages also speak of faith as 
"the most perfect of virtues," and "the queen of virtues." 

The writers of the New Testament next deserve attention. Our 
text is quoted by Paul (Rom. 4:3, 9, 22 and Gal. 3:6) and once by 
James (2:23). The latter is discussing the relation of works to 
faith. After making some plain bold statements he proceeds 
(vss. 20, 24) : " But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith apart 
from works is barren? Was not Abraham our father justified by 
works, in. that he offered up Isaac his son upon the altar? Thou 
seest that faith wrought with his works, and by works was faith made 
perfect; and the scripture was fulfilled which saith, And Abraham 
believed God, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness; and 
he was called the friend of God. Ye see that by works a man is 
justified, and not only by faith." On the other hand, Paul is arguing 
the simultaneous presence of the law and of faith, and the fact that 
neither excludes the other (Rom. 3 131). He is meeting an imaginary 
objector (Sanday-Headlam, ad. loc, pp. 97 f.) who claims special 
merit in the great acts of Abraham. Paul replies (vss. 2, 3): "If 
Abraham was justified by works, he hath whereof to glory; but not 
toward God. For what saith the Scripture ? And Abraham believed 
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God, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness." Then as 
further illuminating the thought he goes on (vss. 4, 5): "Now to 
him that worketh, the reward is not reckoned as of grace, but as of 
debt. But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justi- 
fied! the ungodly, his faith is reckoned for righteousness." Farther 
on in the argument Paul says (vss. 8, 9) : " Blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord will not reckon sin. Is this blessing then pronounced 
upon the circumcision, or upon the uncircumcision also ? for we say, 
To Abraham his faith was reckoned for righteousness." Paul further 
appeals to Abraham's belief in the promise of posterity (vs. 18), and 
especially of the birth of a son, Isaac (vss. 19-21), and adds (vs. 22) : 
"Wherefore also it was reckoned unto him for righteousness." 
Paul stands by the apparent meaning of the Genesis passage, and 
speaks of trustful reliance on God's grace as the basis of righteousness. 
James on the other hand, takes the view current in the rabbinical 
schools of his day, and adopts the general tenor of the life of the 
patriarch as a basis of his interpretation of the text. The life of 
Abraham shows that on the occasion of the offering of Isaac, action 
and obedience were facts, and these constituted the perfection of his 
faith, the basis of the righteousness which was credited to him. 

It is not probable that James was issuing a rebuttal to Paul's 
doctrine of faith, nor that Paul was aiming at that of James. Each 
was speaking from a different point of view, from different experiences 
in practical life, and from different estimates of the value of the teach- 
ings of the religious schools of the Rabbis. Sanday {Romans, p. 104) 
sums up the matter in few words: "It [the apparent variance in 
teaching] does not amount to more than the fact that both quote 
the same verse, Gen. 15:6, and both treat it with reference to the 
antithesis of works and faith." 

Paul's use of Gen. 15:6 in Gal. 3:6 may be understood by an 
examination of the context. Vs. 5 reads: "He therefore that sup- 
plieth to you the spirit, and worketh miracles among (marg. in) you, 
doeth he it by the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith?" 
Really the answer to this question is presupposed. It would be: 
"By faith, of course; it was so with Abraham;" "even as Abraham 
believed God, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness." 
This quotation is followed by a discussion of the comparative merits 
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of the law and of faith, in their efficaciousness for man before God. 
Paul's use therefore of this text, both in Romans and in Galatians, 
is practically one and the same. 

Turning now to the apostolic age, to the rabbinical schools of this 
period, we discover another interpretation of our text. Abraham's 
life and history form an important place in all their discussions. The 
book of Second Esdras, assigned to that age, carries several striking 
statements on faith. In the last days, "the land shall be barren of 
faith" (5:1); eternal life shall be the possession of those who "have 
gathered faith for a treasure" (6:5). The wicked "have not been 
faithful to his statutes, and have not performed his works" (7:24). 
Punishment can be averted by him " who shall be able to escape by 
his works or by faith whereby he hath believed " (9:7.) God watches 
over those " who have works and faith toward the Almighty " (13:23). 

In the Mechilta, in a second-century Midrash (Lightfoot, Gala- 
tians, p. 162) there are several references to these faith-texts of the 
Old Testament. Under the comments on Exod. 14:31 we read: 
"Great is faith whereby Israel believed on him that spake and the 

world was Abraham our father inherited this world and the 

world to come solely by the merit of faith whereby he believed in the 

Lord Only as a reward for their faith were the Israelites 

redeemed out of Egypt, for it said, 'and the people believed.' .... 
What is the cause of David's joy (Ps. 91:1) ? It is the reward of 
faith, whereby our fathers believed." 

The terms used and the definitions given seem to be almost iden- 
tical with those of the New Testament writings. Yet it is not always 
safe to infer that the inner content was the same, for with different 
ideas as a background the same words may convey quite different 
meanings. 

The Judaism represented in these quotations is voiced in the 
statement, " We are Abraham's sons, we have Abraham to our father." 
This was a protest against the selfish isolation of the positions of 
Philo of Alexandria, and they classed themselves as a community, 
a brotherhood, ruled by the same laws and ideas. Right here, says 
Lightfoot (Galatians, p. 163) Paul and rabbinical Judaism meet on 
a par. But more than this one cannot affirm. The Rabbis insisted 
on a rigorous observance of outward ordinances, while Paul regarded 
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it as a spiritual state, a firm dependence on God. Paul claimed to 
be a son of Abraham, not of flesh and blood, but of the spirit. Abra- 
ham's sons, according to Paul, were those who inherited Abraham's 
faith. 

The modern interpretation of this passage in Genesis takes a very 
practical turn and touches directly the life of every believer. Abraham 
faced an apparent impossibility. God had promised him a posterity 
(Gen. 12:2), a great nation. But Sarah had had no child, and was 
now past age. God's promise had not been fulfilled. Abraham 
became fearful of the future, that his family would be extinguished, 
that the accumulations of a lifetime would be inherited by an alien. 
When his faith in God was stormed by such doubts, and in anxiety 
and confusion was about to surrender, God came to him in a vision, 
and checked his wavering faith by, "Fear not, Abram." The 
patriarch's doubts had gone so far as to throw out God's promise of 
a son, and to look for a substitute fulfilment of some kind. He is 
now not only reassured that he shall have a son, but that his posterity 
shall be as numerous as the stars of the heavens. After this vision 
our text is added by the author of Genesis. 

Abraham "believed in," trusted in, had faith in, the promise of 
Jehovah and dismissed his doubts and fears. His belief — trust and 
faith in Jehovah — was credited to him for righteousness. It was 
reckoned as equal to, as in the place of, " righteousness." There was 
no "law" which he should obey and no works that he should per- 
form, in order to validate this belief, trust, or faith in Jehovah that 
his promise should be fulfilled. It was not necessary that Abraham 
should be made perfect, that his human nature should be sanctified, 
in order that he should be credited with righteousness. This faith 
of an imperfect human being in One who promised a seemingly 
impossible thing is reckoned as equivalent to a life of perfect obe- 
dience to law. This was one of the foregleams of the free grace of 
the gospel based solely on faith in the promises of God. With all 
our doubts and fears and imperfections, "belief in him that justi6eth 
the ungodly" (Rom. 4:5) is reckoned for righteousness, and we have 
here the germ of the Christian scheme of faith. 



